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ABSTRACT 



Legislative mandates in California and at the federal level 
require written parental consent for surveys of children and youth on: sexual 
behavior and attitudes; illegal, antisocial and criminal behavior; and 
psychological problems . Active parental refusal and nonresponse to requests 
for permission threaten the generalizability of information obtained in 
large-scale population surveys. The California Student Substance Use Survey, 
administered biennially since 1985, initiated an active consent policy for 
the most recent (1995-96) survey. Thirty-eight percent of the intended sample 
was lost as a result of the consent requirement- -6% due to denial of 
permission and 32% due to failure to return consent forms. School level 
student data revealed that parental response rates correlated significantly 
and negatively with measures of poverty (percent on Assistance to Families 
with Dependent Children and percent on school food programs) and positively 
with measures of educational advancement (percent of seniors graduating and 
percent taking college preparatory courses) , as well as with percent Asian 
students. The feasibility of proposed tactics for increasing response rate is 
explored, and these tactics are dismissed as impractical for large-scale 
surveys. The tendency of media and interested parties to ignore 
qualifications by researchers about the generalizability to the intended 
population of samples based on actual parental consent is noted. (Contains 
three tables and eight references.) (Author/SLD) 
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Legislative mandates in California and at the federal level require written parental consent for surveys 
of children and youth on sexual behavior and attitudes; illegal \ antisocial and criminal behavior ; and 
psychological problems. Active parental refusal and non response to requests for permission threaten 
the general izability of information obtained in large scale population surveys. The California Student 
Substance Use Survey (CSSUS), administered biennially since J985, initiated an active consent policy 
for the most recent (1995-96) survey. 'Thirty-eight percent of the intended sample was lost as a result 
of the consent requirement, 6% due to denial of permission and 32% due to failure to return consent 
forms. School level student data revealed that parental response rates correlated significantly and 
negatively with measures of poverty (% on AFDC and % on school food programs) and positively with 
measures of educational advancement (% of seniors graduating and % taking college preparation 
courses), as well as with % Asian students. Feasibility of proposed tactics for increasing response rate 
are cited and dismissed as impractical for large scale surveys. The tendency of media and interested 
parties to ignore qualifications by researchers about the generalizability to the intended population of 
samples based on active parental consent are noted. 



In April, 1996 the Family Privacy Protection Act (H.R. 1271) passed the House and 
moved on to the United States Senate. This event rang alarm bells throughout the 
community of researchers who study risk factors affecting children and youth. The 
provisions of this bill would require prior written consent from parents in any of seven 
areas including sexual behavior and attitudes; illegal, anti-social and self-incriminating 
behavior; and psychological problems. 

Evidence has already accumulated that response rates under active consent requirements 
vary significantly in relation to cultural, educational, and economic characteristics of 
respondents. In earlier studies Kandel & Davies (1991) reported higher response rates to 
alcohol, drug, and tobacco (ATOD) surveys for predominantly white compared to 
predominantly non-white schools. Kearney, Hopkins, Mauss, & Weisheit (1983) found 
whites to be relatively over-represented and Afro-Americans and Asians relatively under- 
represented. The response rate in the first of the above studies was 68% (the same as in 
the current study), but only 51% for Kearny, et al. (1983). Anderman, C., Cheadle, A. 
Curry, S., Diehr, P., Shultz, L., & Wagner, E., (1995) reported that students whose 
parents returned consent forms were more likely to be white, have a B or higher GPA, be 
female, and live in a two parent household. Dent, Galaif, Sussman, Stacy, Burtun, & Flay 



1 Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Educational Research Association, Chicago, March 
27 , 1997 . 
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(1993), in a tobacco survey, found that members of a passive consent sample were more 
likely to be male, have less educated parents, be in a minority group, be disenchanted at 
school, and smoke cigarettes. 

Even if the equivalent of H.R. 1271 fails to pass the Senate, existing legislative mandates 
already require active parental consent. The Pupil Protection Rights Amendment of 1994 
to the Goals 2000: Educate America Act requires that any school using US Department 
of Education funds to conduct a survey must obtain written consent if collecting 
information in sensitive areas, two of which relate to substance use surveys: (a) mental 
and psychological problems and (b) illegal, antisocial, self-incriminating and demeaning 
behavior. In California, Senate Bill SB56 requires written parental consent when asking 
adolescents questions about sex, religion, morality, or parental beliefs and practices. The 
survey on which the results of this report are based avoids these areas, except that the 
exceedingly broad brush implied in the term “morality” could be interpreted as including 
admission of use of illegal substances, even under conditions of anonymity. 

As a result of the overall climate, agencies sponsoring the California Student Substance 
Use Survey, conducted biennially since 1985 under a passive consent policy, 
recommended adoption of active parental consent procedures for the latest (1995-96) 
administration. 2 This change threatened the continuity of a survey based on a stratified 
random sample of schools and random sampling of classrooms within schools in the 
nation’s largest, and ethnically and racially most heterogeneous, state. 

The findings in this report are notable by virtue of (1) being derived from the largest 
survey of youth substance use yet to implement an active consent requirement; (2) 
providing estimates of rate of active acceptance, active refusal, and passive non-response 
likely to be occur with other large scale surveys, (3) being the first study to relate school 
level response rates to school characteristics reflecting aggregated student social, 
educational, and economic indicators. 

The report also notes that concerned parties and the press generally ignore warnings by 
researchers on the inappropriateness of (a) assuming that results obtained for an active 
consent sample are representative of the intended survey population and (b) comparing 
active consent findings with prior findings based on passive consent samples. The 
cautions and qualifications scientists make about generalizability tend to be disregarded 
in the making of what is called “news” as well as to the way in which interested parties 
interpret findings relating to partisan political issues. 

The California Student Substance Use Survey 

The Sixth Biennial Statewide Substance Use Survey (Skager, & Austin, 1997) was 
administered in late fall 1995 and early Winter 1996 to students in 1 17 California public 
and 1 1 private school students in grades 7, 9, and 1 1 . Senior high schools were randomly 
selected proportionally to the number of schools in each of six geographic regions of the 
state. For each high school, a “feeder” junior high or middle school was selected which 



2 The survey is supported by four California state agencies: The Office of the Attorney General, the 
Department of Education, Department of Alcohol and Drug Programs, and the Department of Health 
Services. 
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